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the little rock beside her. And she fed them both- 
I shall not easily forget this interesting scene ;— 
this little episode of millennial humanity. 

It will not be considered surprising, I hope, that 
[ entered into conversation with this affectionate 
and charming girl. In the course of our conversa- 
tion, she told me she once had a brother, a little 
older than herself, who had aided her in taming 
the fishes. But he was now dead. This too 
touched my feelings. How sad it was, thought [ 
to myself, for such a sister to part with such a 
brother. But she spoke of her brother in such a 
way, that his benevolent spirit seemed to be not 
far distant; but to fill the air and to be with us 
and around us where we stood. The expression 
she employed was, that her brother was dead. And 
that is the way in which we are accustomed to speak 
of those who are taken away from us. But I 
always have a feeling that it can be said with much 
propriety, that there is no death, and no possibility 
of death to those who love. But it must be ac- 
knowledged that this depends in part upon what 
we understand love tobe. Practically it seems to 
me to be a heart, or rather a tendency of the heart, 
in harmony with the happiness of all existences ; 
—a benevolence which does not save one and smite 
another, but accepts and saves everything which 
does not reject and spurn its offers of affection.* * 

Selfishness may perish. Indeed, itis dead alrea- 
dy. But love can never die. Poets say so, Pro- 
phets, who are poets gifted with religious insight, 
say so. Humanity, which in its better moments 
embellishes poetry with the inspirations of pro- 
phecy, says so. Love not only recognizes life, but 
ts life. He who does not know how to love, does 
not know how tolive. His life is the negation of liv- 
ing. The true life is not in him. 

But this is a digression. My apology is that I 
am in prison, which is called by a free license of 
speech, a quarantine. The sight has its limitations ; 
but thought, which employs itself with that which 
is beyond the reach of the senses, is not bound. 
And this reminds me of a stanza of one of the touch- 
ing poems of Madame Guyon, written when she 
was in the prison of Vincennes :— 
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the lamb shall lie down together;” and even the 
fishes of the river and sea shall again hear man’s 
voice in their deep habitations, and shall enter once 
more into the circle of human sympathies. Allow 
me here to forget that I am on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, and to return in memory for a few 
moments to America. 

A few years ago I read in a newspaper in 
America, that the fishes in a certain pond had been 
tamed, and brought back again, at least in some 
degree, into the original association with humanity. 
Being at leisure at a certain time, and having some 
curiosity to ascertain the truth of this statement, I 
embarked in a boat in Boston harbor, and in the 
boat I went down to Hingham. It was near night. 
Next morning, and quite early in the morning, | 
went towards the pond, which was said to be the 
theatre of this interesting and unprecedented state 
of things. I recollect that I went through a long 
piece of woods, which was without habitations, and 
which, in its tranquillity and beauty was favourable 
to benevolent dispositions and thoughts. The early 
sunbeams were playing with the dew-drops; and 
the birds were singing in the branches. After 
passing through the woods and coming in sight 
of the pond of water, I went to a farmer’s house not 
far from it. I knocked, and a good-looking wo- 
man, with that intelligent and benevolent aspect 
which marks the women of America, came to the 
door. Making such apology as I was able for a 
visit so early, I remarked that I had come for the 
purpose of seeing the fishes in the neighbouring pond, 
which were said to betamed. Readily accepting my 
explanations, she pointed to a place on the brink 
of the water, and said that one of her children 
would soon come down there. 

I had not stood there long before a little girl, 
ee A w bea apparently anxious not to detain me, came run- 
its fading eye, and its long white wings; and not ning down. She seated herself on a rock on the 
without a feeling of common sorrow. And I must/shore and looked into the mirror of the morning 
confess that my feelings of regret and grief were not| waters, which reflected back the delightful image 
diminished, when I looked up, and saw its mate] of her innocent beauty. She called to the fishes; 
soaring above us with uneasy wings. I suspected calling them sometimes by the names of their tribes 
the object of his visit. His eye caught a sight of}and sometimes by particular names which she had 
his dead companion. He stooped his flight ; and given them. There was one, a large one, which 
passing directly above us, uttered a low, moaning|she called Cato. But Cato was in no hurry to 
sound, which was full of sadness; as if he had|come. She said it was rather early for them. 
said, —F arewell, companion of the rocks and waves! |'They had not yet left their places of slumber. But 
Farewell, the light and joy of my heart! Our nest| repeating still more loudly the invitation of her 
is desolate ; and the life of the living is more sad| sweet voice, they began to make their appearance, 
than the death of the fallen ;— The smaller ones came first, and then the larger 

I see thy heaving heart with throbs dilate; [ones of many varieties; and at last Cato, who was 
I mark the shadows of thy closing eye ; a sort of a king and counsellor in this finny con- 
Y es, thou art fallen low, but shalt not die gregation, came among them. Delighted with this 
Withouta friend to mourn thy cruel fate. renewed visit of their virgin queen, although they 

When there is so little life in the desert, either|seemed to be conscious it was rather early in the 
of man or animals, why should man hesitate and| morning, they thrust their heads above the water ; 
be unwilling to let it live? I hope I shall give no|and she fed them from her hand. And I fed them 
offence in saying, that both my instincts and my|also. 

Convictions attach a sacredness both to life and to| Observing something peculiar at a little distance 
all the innocent and right enjoyments of which it|in the water, I was surprised to see two turtles 
1s susceptible. Man, and the beasts of the field|making their way towards her. Her voice of affec- 
and the birds of the air, once constituted but one|tion had penetrated beneath their dark hard shells. 
family. And man can not be restored to a mil-| And I noticed that they came with great effort and 
lennial state without the restoration of the family|zeal as if afraid of beeing too late at the festival 
in all its parts. The bird shall sing to cheer him ;{of love. One of them, as soon as they reached th 
the beast shall feed from his hands ; “ the lion and | shore, scrambled out of the water, and climbed upon 
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“Lettors Esthetic, Social, and Moral” 


Pashalic of Syria, Quarantine of Gaza, 
Second Letter. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

At Accaba our tent was pitched near the Red 
Sea ; and daily two large, beautiful birds sailed in 
the air above us. I was delighted withthem. One 
day the report of a gun was heard. One of the 
birds fell upon the shore dead; and Achmed 
brought his trophy to our tent. I was offended. 
I knew that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without God’s notice. Istood silent. I could not 
praise his marksmanship. He soon took the bird 
and carried it away, not very well satisfied at 
his reception, and threw it down under the walls 
of Accaba. 

I can hardly explain upon what motive or prin- 
ciple I acted ; but I soon went away to the place, 
and sat down upon the sand amid a ragged group 
of Arab and Turkish children. They were not 
strong enough to use guns, and were not old enough 
to lose their natural sympathies. We sat there for 
a little time, admiring the yellow beak of the bird, 


“My cage confines me round ; 
Abroad I cannot fly : 

But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul.” 


America is a great way from the wilderness of 
Sinai and from the sandy ruins of Gaza. The 
memory of the beautiful apparition, the loving and 
lovely daughter of the American woods, who stood 
upon the water’s brink and charmed its pleased 
and obedient inhabitants, does not restore the slain 
lamb of Niekel or the wounded and dying bird of 
Accaba. But in the great law of progress mercy 
is preceded by suffering; and truth is established 
on the falsehood which it destroys. Perhaps some 
flower of the desert will spring up from their 


blood. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE MAIDEN FISH—TAMER, 


Oh maiden of the woods and wave, 
With footsteps in the morning dew! 
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of his statement, because [ have accepted a very ur-|vested of a portion of life and personality. While 
gent invitation to spend some days with him at his/apart from all sounds of rejoicing and animation, 


home during the summer, when [ shall have an 
opportunity to solve some of the mysteries of pay- 
ing these enormous rents. A single item will in- 
dicate that there is some money circulating in such 
hands. He says his wheat crops should yield about 
thirty bushels per acre. This would give on the 
two hundred and fifty acres, seven thousand five 
hundred bushels, worth about one dollar seventy- 
five cents per bushel, or $13,125 in all.—Corres- 
pondence of the New England Farmer, 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
From the flame’s refining power, 
More pure the gold of Ophir flows: 
From ailliction’s fiery hour, 
More bright the Christian’s virtue flows. 

It is a great mercy to have a little bitter put 
into that draught which Satan has sweetened as a 
yehicle for his poison. 

Poor old Jacob reckoned wrong when he said, 
“All these things are against me.” He was mis- 
taken indeed, for they were all for him. 

Glory follows afflictions, not as the day follows 
night, but as the spring follows winter. Winter 
prepares the earth for spring, and aftlictions, sanc- 
tified, prepare the soul for glory. 

People are much more apt to pray to be released 
from trouble, than that they may patiently and 
steadily profit by it. They are very uneasy, many 
of them, under trials and afflictions, and when they 
are removed, rush to their pleasures and amuse- 
ments, and give their hearts to enjoy, and their 
talents to devise and increase them. In this way 
little profit is derived from suffering. 

Constant business and engagement in moneyed 
transactions, especially when prosperity smiles 
upon us, powerfully engross the thoughts, and at- 
tract the heart from heaven to earth. The tem- 
ple is filled with other things than spiritual trea- 
sure; a sense of thanksgiving and praise; and 
silent worship is found hard to come at. 

It is impossible to grow in the Truth without 
faithfulness to the Truth. The world must be 
renounced and kept under foot, if the plant of 
renown grows and flourishes in the heart; and 
afiliction is the appointed means of weaning our 
affections from the world, and the things of the 
world ; that they may be set on things above. 





From “ The Field and Forest.” 
November. 
(Concluded from page 78.) 

A comparative silence now prevails in the woods, 
80 lately vocal with melody. The birds that long 
since discontinued their songs, have forsaken our 
territories, and are neither to be heard nor seen. 
The grasshoppers have hung their harps upon the 
brown sedges, and they themselves are buried in a 
torpid seep. The butterflies alsé have perished 
with the flowers, and the whole tribe of sportive 
insects, that enlivened the prospect with their rapid 
motions, have gone from our sight. Few sounds 
are heard on still days, save the dropping of nuts, 
the rustling of leaves, and the careering of the oc- 
casional fitful breezes that spring up amidst the 
general calm. Beautiful sights and sounds have 
vanished together, and the rambler who goes out 
to greet the cheerful objects of nature, finds him- 
self alone, communing only with silence and decay. 
It is on the pleasant days of November, that we 
most fully realize how much of the pleasure of a 
rural excursion is derived from the melodies, that 
greet our ears during the vocal season of the year. 
Since the merrymaking tenants of the grove have 
left them to silence and solitude, nature seems di- 

















we seem to be in the presence of friends, who are 
silent with mourning over some dismal bereave- 
ments. Inthe vocal season, the merry voices of 
birds and insects yield life to the inanimate objects 
around us, and nature herself seems to be talking 
with us, in our solitary but not lonely walk. But 
when these gay and social creatures are absent, 
our once companionable excursions are converted 
into actual solitude. Nocheerful voices are speak- 
ing tous; no bright flowers are smiling upon us, 
and we feel like one who is left alone in the world, 
to muse over the scenes of departed joys and ab- 
sent friends. 

But the silence to which [ have alluded is chiefly 
that of the singing birds, whose voices are the 
natural language of love and rejoicing. There are 
still many sounds abroad which are characteristic 
of the season. Hollow winds are sighing through 


constantly alternating with sorrows; and the re- 
grets we pour over our bereavements are softened 
and subdued by the new bounties and blessings of 
the present season. While we are lamenting the 
departure of one beautiful month, another, no less 
delightful, has already arrived ; and the winters of 
our sorrow are always succeeded by vernal periods 
of enjoyment. 

Though we are accustomed to regret the lapse of 
summer, and to dread the coming of winter, there 
is a providential wisdom in these revolutions of 
the seasons; and although our enjoyments are 
greater in the balmy summer-time, than during any 
other period, yet their average is greater than it 
would be if this delightful season were to remain 
with us throughout the year. There is an influence 
breathing from all nature in the autumn that leads 
one to reflect on the charms of the seasons that 
have flown, and prepares us by the regret thus 
awakened to realize their full worth, and to expe- 








the half leafless wood, and the sharp rustling of|rience the greater rapture, when we meet them once 
the dry oak leaves is heard aloft in the place of|more. 
the warbling of birds and the soft whispering of| But to the man who contemplates the works of 
zephyrs. The winds as they sweep over the shrub-|nature with a philosophic eye, still more to the 
bery produce a shrill sound, that chills us in im-|poet and the moralist, do these changes and vicis- 
agination, as the bleak foreboding of winter. The|sitades yield sources of never-ending pleasure. 
passing breezes have lost that mellowness of tone|They afford him that tranquil and untiring amuse- 
that comes from them in summer, while floating|}ment, which is derived from watching the growth 
over the tender herbs and flexible grain. Every |of the fields, through all its gradations, from the 
sound they now produce is sharper, whether they |seed to the flower, from the tender bud to the leaf, 
are rustling among the dry cornfields, or whistling}and from the seedling to the perfect plant. The 
among the naked branches of the trees, Since the | budding of the trees, the gradual expansion of their 
forests, have shed their leaves, the voices of the re-|leaves, and all the changes through which they 
maining birds are heard with more distinctness, and|pass, until their final decay, present unfailing 
the woodland echoes are repeated, with a greater |topics of curious and pleasing meditation. In every 
number of reverberations, among the rocks and|change that happens, he discovers a new fund of 
hills. reflections, on the grandeur and harmony of nature’s 
Our rural festivities are passed, the harvest is|works. Even the melancholy which the man of 
gathered, ant all hands are busy in preparing for|feeling experiences in autumn, differs from des- 
the comforts of the winter fireside. ‘The days are |pondency, and partakes of the character of positive 
shortened and the sun at noonday looks down upon|pleasure. Notwithstanding our lamentations over 
us with a slanting beam and diminished fervor, or|the departure of flowers and the coming of snows, 
remains behind the misty veil that overshadows the |there would be a monotony in a perpetual summer, 
earth. Dark clouds of ominous forms and threat-|which would soon be followed by indifference ; and 
ening look, brood sometimes for whole days over|then amidst all the beauties and blessings of nature, 
the sullen atmosphere, through which the struggling }our hearts would be cloyed with luxurious enjoy- 
beams of the sun will occasionally peer, with a|jments, and sighing after unattainable happiness, 
smile of complacency, that seems to bid us not 
wholly despair of his benignant presence. Every} The Sugar Cane.—Western journals estimate 
object inthe rural world tells of the coming of snows, |that one hundred thousand acres of the Chinese 
and of the rapid passing of the genial days of au-|sugar-cane have been planted this year; and the 
tumn. ‘The evergreens are the only lively objects |Chicago Press is sanguine on the point, that pure, 
that grace the landscape; and the flowers lie|well cbrystalized sugar can be obtained from its 
buried under the faded leaves of the lately beau-|juice. That journal says: 
|tiful forests, that now lift up their naked branches,| “In the Chinese sugar-cane we are now confident 
\as if in supplication to the skies. The spirit of|we have the source of an almost unbounded supply. 
|autumnal desolation sits upon the hills; and in| It will flourish everywhere in the Union; and can 
her baleful presence, the northern blasts assemble |be raised at the West as easily and cheaply as 
upon the plains, and the wintry frosts gather to-|corn, Where, then, shall we fix the limits of its 
gether in the once smiling valleys. culture, save in the demands for sugar and molas- 
Such are the changes of the seasons; melancholy |ses?_ The prairies of Illinois, besides growing all 
emblems of the vicissitudes of life. Transient is|the breadstuffs they do now, might almost supply 
the period of youth, like the blooming month of|the markets of the world with those articles. We 
May ; and rapidly, like the flowers of summer, fade |shall be content, however, for the next two or three 
all the joys of early manhood. Our early hopes,|years, with enough of each to meet the home de- 
after they have finished their songs of promise,|mand. The business can be indefinitely extended 
vanish like the warbling birds; and the visions of| thereafter.” 
our youthful fancy, flit away like the insects that} The sorgham sucre does not look so promising 
glitter for afew brief days, and then perish for|in this part of the country as it does at the West, 
ever. Yet as the pleasant things of one month are|The Boston Journal says: ; 
followed by those equally delightful in the next} “We are assured by a party who has instituted 
that arrives—so are the joys of youth that perish, |inquiries on an extensive scale, that the instances 
succeeded by the riper, though less exhilarating|of merely partial success in its growth as a sugar 
‘pleasures of manhood. These, in their turn, arejor syrup producing crop are very few indeed in 
lost, but to be replaced by the tranquil and sober|this region. This result has seemed obvious to far- 
comforts of age, as the autumnal harvest crowns|mers generally, who have mostly planted it for for- 
the luxurious enjoyments of symmer. Joys arejage east and north of the immediate vicinity of 
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Boston ; farmers send us accounts showing that, | 
even as a forage crop, the Chinese sugar-cane is| 
not so productive as Indian corn. One of our cor- 
respondents writes to us as follows: ‘I planted | 
the sorghum along side my corn, on the best por- 
tion of my field; and to-day (September 4,) the 
corn overtops the cane, I should say, over a foot on 
the average. Our locality hes a temperature about 
four degrees colder than that of Boston. My corn} 
and cane were planted on the same day last spring. 
I think the latter will never supplant the former, 
either for fall feeding or for winter use.’ The same 
party, however, adds the opinion that the late sea- 


active, laborious business, he appears to have de-| whose presence and power was his support.” He 
voted much time to the poor, and to the many ap-| produced a certificate from Rhode Island, in which 


pointments laid upon him by his brethren. We! Friends declared their unity with him, and his 


also find him frequently attending the meetings for, gospel services among them. 

worship, in the neighbourhood of the city of Phila-| Many brief accounts of his labours in meetings 
delphia, both in Pennsylvania and West Jersey.|near Philadelphia exist, but not much is to be 
Sometime in the year 1702, he appears to have| gleaned from them. Of one he attended at Abing. 
lost his beloved wife Sarah. They had drunk to-| ton, we find it recorded, that he had “ hard labour, 
gether of the cup of life, in which domestic com-| but truth prevailed at last over all. Many were 
forts, and heart-touching bereavements had been) tendered, and the meeting was to mutual comfort 
mingled. ‘The grief for loss of children taken| and satisfaction.” Some meetings were “good in the 
away in innocency, is however a sorrow in which | main.” Some “ well,” “well, and orderly,” “ very 





son has not been very favorable to the growth of 
the cane. 


—_e—_——_ 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 77.) 

JOHN KINSEY, THE SECOND. 


Of the first John Kinsey, one of the commis- 
sioners, sent by the proprietors of West Jersey, | 
“to buy the lands of the natives, to inspect the 
rights of such as claimed property, and to order 
the lands laid out; and in general to administer 
the government,” we have little account. He ap-| 
pears to have been a resident of Hadham, in 
Hampshire, where he suffered imprisonment for his} 
testimony against tithes in 1662. In 1663, he was| 
arrested in a meeting at Widford, aud being taken| 
before the court at Hartford, had the oath of alle- 
giance tendered to him. This he could not take, and 
was committed to prison to await further proceed- 
ings against him at another session. During the in- 
terval he was released by order from the king; but} 
owing to the ill-will of some of the justices, he was 
arrested before the close of the year. How long 
he continued a prisoner, we are not informed. 

Jn the year 1677, he, with the other commis- 
sioners of West Jersey, reached the Delaware, in 
the ship Kent, from London. They arrived at 
Newcastle on the 15th of the Sixth month. John 
Kinsey was, according to tradition, at that time ill, 
and being landed at Shackamaxon, where the 
Swedes had a settlement, a few days afterwards, he 
there died. His remains were however taken up 
the river, and buried at the place where the com- 
missioners had agreed to form a town, now Bur-| 
lington. 

His son John Kinsey, of whom we purpose now 
to give some account, reached West Jersey, a few 
months after the death of his father. It is proba- 
ble that the family came with him, and it is re- 
corded, that the care of it fell to him. He was 
then nearly thirty years of age, and though in the 
vigour of mashood, he manifested, that a concern 
for his everlasting welfare was upon him, and soon 
became useful in the church militant. How long 
he remained in the neighbourhood of Burlington, | 
we do not know; but we find him marrying in| 
Philadelphia, Eighth month 20th, 1687, Sarah 
Stevens. 

He appears to have been a carpenter by profes- 
sion, and was often employed in the repairs neces- 
sary to the mecting-houses and other buildings of 
Friends in this city. About the year 1689, he be- 


| Friends might continue to visit them. 


to the christian there is consolation. The language] satisfactory,” and oneisnoted as disturbed by W.G, 
of our blessed Saviour is fraught with animating| This W. G. was once a Friend in good standing, 
reflections: “In heaven their angels do always|in the world and in the church, who had been en 
behold the face of my Father who is in heaven.” |ticed into the practice of drinking ardent spirits, 
Early in the year 1702, with his fellow-minister| and had, as the habit grew upon him, lost his place 
in the gospel and true friend, Thomas Thackera,| of usefulness in civil and religious society. 
of Newtown, West Jersey, he paid a visit to Egg-| John Kinsey, towards the close of the year 
harbour and Cape May, having first obtained the} 1703, applied to the Monthly Meeting of Phila 
unity and concurrence of the Meeting of Ministers./ delphia for a certificate, on account of marriage to 
In this visit they held divers meetings, and found| Grace ,a Friend, at Woodbridge, East Jersey. 
great openness among the people along the sea-|On his marriage, early in the year 1704, he re- 
shore. Many of these had been wild and unsettled| moved thither where he appears to have resided 
in their habits and belief, and being reached by| during the remainder of his life. He continued to 
the power of Truth, they became anxious for the| be a valuable member of the Yearly Meeting, 
salvation of their souls, and were desirous that) which he generally attended, and was much e+ 
In the fol-|teemed amongst his neighbours and in the com- 
lowing Fifth month, John Kinsey received a letter| munity where he resided. In 1716, he was elected 
addressed to Thomas Thackera and himsclf from|a member of the Assembly, from East Jersey, and 
Timothy Brandreth, of Cape May. The letter) was appointed its speaker. We have but little ac- 
states that the Lord had greatly blessed the gospel| count of his Jabours and travels in the ministry, 
labours of these two Friends, in their recent visit) after his removal to East Jersey. We find him, in 
to the shore, and that, notwithstanding “ the malice| 1725, with Thomas Chalkley, on Long Island ; but 
of the children of disobedience” in withstanding} no other record of his being from home on a reli- 
them and those lately convinced, “ six of the neigh-| gious visit, has come to my notice. 
bours had openly confessed the truth of their doc-| The Quarterly Meeting of Shrewsbury and 
trines,” making “a profession by a godly life and| Woodbridge say: “John Kinsey was a worthy 
conversation, with a confession to the Lord’s im-| Friend, and was serviceable to this meeting in 
mediate power and teaching.” “ Many others were) divers respects, being a sound and lively minister, 
pricked in their consciences, who are loath to come| adorning the doctrine he delivered by a blameless 
forth.” “ The neighbourhood is alarmed, and talk} and inoffensive life and conversation. He endea- 
‘of sending for a minister, lest most at the Cape| voured to strengthen those that were engaged in 
should be Quakers.” Several beside Timothy} Truth’s service, and to incite the pure mind in all, 
Brandreth sign the letter, viz: Remembrance Gar-|that Friends might not set down in the bare form 
rison, John Stilwell, Elizabeth Stilwell, Rebecca) and profession of Truth, without witnessing the 
Garrison, Thomas Gandy, John Reeves and wife,| possession and virtue thereof, and that everything 
‘John Townsend and wife. which tended to strife and discord might be kept 
About the close of 1702, he laid before the} out of the church. Sometime before his decease, 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia his concern, with| he was seized with a fit of the palsy, which took 
that of his friend, Richard Gove, to pay a religious} from him his speech, but his love and zeal for Truth 
visit through New England. The concern was|continued to the last. He constantly attended 
united with, and a committee appointed to prepare a| meetings, notwithstanding the palsy added to the 
certificate. This was signed about the close of the| weakness of old age, and seemed to rejoice at meet- 
First month, 1763, but it was the middle of the|ing-with his friends. He departed this life the 22d 
Second month before they left Philadelphia on the| of the First month, 1735, in the 87th year of his 
visit, The visit proved a very satisfactory one,| age.” 
and they found great openness amongst those of 
other societies to receive them in many places. In 
Nantucket, where Thomas Chalkley, in 1698, and 
John Richardson, in 1701, had had good service ; 
our Friends found much openness for labour, and 
many minds willing to receive the word preached. 
Speaking of J. Kinsey’s visit to Nantucket, Samuel 
Smith, who wrote more than 100 years ago, says: 
“ }{e was instrumental in promoting the principles 
of the Quakers among them. And there was some 
time after a thorough convincement, so that Friends 








(To be continued.) 


Curious Geological Discovery.—The new dock 
at West Hartlepool which is approaching rapidly 


towards completion, has, in its progress, revealed 


several facts of great geological interest. Beneath 
the mud, sand, and silt of the “pool” or lake— 
which has extended considerably beyond its present 
boundary—there exist the remains of an ancient 
forest, with its timber, trees, and other plants, as 
they grew and decayed on the spot, forming an 





gan to be employed in the discipline of the church, 
and from that period, until the time of his removal 
to Woodbridge, East Jersey, in 1704, he was one 
of the most useful members of the Society of 
Friends in Philadelphia. In the year 1692, he 
signed the testimony of Philadelphia Quarterly | 
Meeting against George Keith. Some few years| 
after, he appeared in the ministry to the comfort 
and strength of his friends. Although following an 


| 


there are now a numerous people.” In the report 
made to the ministers’ weekly meeting in Phila- 
delphia of this visit, John Kinsey reported truth 
prosperous in places; that there was a general 
openness to receive Friends; and that in Sam 
ticut were several under inquiry. In the Yearly 
or General Meeting of Ministers, he likewise gave| now nearly that of low water, consequently below 
some account of his services on this journey. He|the present sea drainage. Beneath the forest and 
stated that “he had had satisfaction in the Lord|the blue clay (the earth in which the trees grew) 


accumulation of vegetable matter of considerable 
thickness. In this, besides the hazel nuts in great 
number and perfection, we are not surprised to find 
the antlers and harder portions of the stag—the 
hart of the olden time; portions of the skull of an ox 
have also been found. ‘he level of this forest is 





















stones, many of them of several tons weight. 
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Selected. 
EARTH’S UNCERTAINTIES. 


The evils that beset our path, 
Who can prevent or cure? 

We stand upon the brink of death 
When most we seem secure. 
















































If we to-day sweet peace possess, 
It soon may be withdrawn; 

Some change may plunge us in distress 
Before to-morrow’s dawn. 
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Disease and pain invade our health, 
And find an easy prey ; 

And oft when least expected, wealth 
Takes wings and flies away. 









A iver or a blow can shake 
Our wisdom’s boasted rule, 

And of the brightest genius, make 
A madman or a fool. 








The gourds from which we look for fruit, 







. Produce us only pain; 

le A worm unseen attacks the root, 
4 And all our hopes are vain. 

P I pity those who seek no more 
, Than such a world can give; 
) 





Wretched they are, and blind and poor, 
And dying while they live. 







Since sin has fill’d the earth with woe, 
And creatures fade and die ; 

Lord, wean our hearts from things below, 
And fiz our hopes on high. 
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Selected. 
“IN SPIRIT, AND IN TRUTH.” 
God is a Spirit, just and wise, 
He sees our inmost mind ; 




















ck In vain to heaven we raise our cries, 

ly And leave our souls behind. 

ed ate . 

th Nothing but truth before his throne, 
With honour can appear ; 

a The painted hypocrites are known, 

nt Through the disguise they wear. 

: Their lifted eyes salute the skies, 
Their bended knees the ground: 

an But God abhors the sacrifice, 

ble Where not the heart is found. 

. Lord, search my thoughts, and try my ways, 

z And make my soul sincere ; 

he Then shall I stand before thy face, 

ox And find acceptance there. 
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Dr, J. Arminius. 




















































coast produced portions of the tusks and grinders 
of elephants, which are now preserved in the muse- 
ums of York, Whitby, and Scarborough ; and in the 
well known cave of Kirkdale, near Kirby Moor- 
side, were discovered the bones of elephants and 
those of various other quadrupeds in great abun- 
dance—Durham County, England, Advertiser. 


THE FRIEND. 


On the Gennineness and Authenticity of the 
Scriptures. 


The} The Bible is not to be contemplated as one book, 
whole bed is the well known “alluvium,” “diluv-|but as a collection of several, composed at differ- 
jum,” or “ drift,” spread over the country, beneath/ent times, by different persons, and in different 
the soil and above the stone. In cutting the tim- 


places. It is a collection of writings, partly his- 


pond at the northwest angle of the new dock,| torical, partly prophetical, po didactic, compos- 
which is entirely in this “drift,” a portion of the tusk|ed 
of an elephant was discovered some days ago. The 
fragment, which is about 18 inches long, is of that 
end which has been embedded in the jaw, and ex- 
hibits all the ordinary characteristics of such a spe- 
cimen. ‘This is the first instance within our knowl- 
edge of the remains of elephants being found in the| Religion is to believe that Moses and the Prophets, 
county of Durham, but, curious as it is, it should|Christ and his Apostles, were what they were de- 
not, a8 a matter of scientific investigation, excite in| scribed to be in these books ; that is, were endued 
us any feeling of surprise, inasmuch as this same} with divine authority, that they had a commission 
‘drift’ has, in various localities on the Yorkshire|from God to act and teach as they did, and that | propositions on the genuineness of Scripture, taken 
He will verify their declarations concerning future |principally from an ingenious philosopher of the 


some previously, some subsequently, to an 
important event, adverted to in most of them, called 
“the coming of the Messiah ;” an event which 
is generally described as having a remarkable 
tendency to enhance the glory of God, and the 
happiness of man. Now, to believe the Christian 


things, and especially those concerning a future 
life, by the event. Such a belief, that it may be 
operative, must have a substantial basis: and so 
varied and persuasive are the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, that every man, whether his intellectual 
faculties are weak or strong, have been little or 
much cultivated, may obtain evidence suited to his 


rate disquisitions concerning the credibility of the 


faith. He may see the provision which the Bible 
makes for the restoration of man to happiness to be 
precisely such as his own necessities require: he 


wonderful tendency to elevate the nature of man, 


rience that actual change of heart and lite which 
the gospel promises to all sincere believers; and 
then, as the Apostle expresses it, “ He that believ- 
eth on the Son of God hath the witness in Aim- 
self,” 1 Jobn, v. 10, a witness that may grow and 
triumph during the decay of the mental faculties, 
the anguish of a sick bed, and the agonies of death. 
But the evidence of which I now intend principally 
to speak, is that deducible from a more critical 
examination of the bible itself, and from collateral 
testimony drawn from historic and other indispu- 
table sources. 

Now any candid and reflecting person, when he 
first directs his attention to this wonderful volume, 
and notices the awful, authoritative, and momen- 
tous language which is often assumed in it, will be 
naturally impelled to inquire, Is this book what 
it professes to be, the [words] of God? Were its 
various authors instructed by God to relate the 
histories, state the doctrines, enforce the precepts, 
predict the events, which are the subjects of their 
respective books? Were they “ holy men of God, 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” or were they impostors? Or, to reduce 
these inquiries into a methodical form, it will be 
asked generally, Are the Books of the Old and 
New Testaments (excluding those which are avow- 
edly apocryphal) genuine? Are they authentic ? 
Are they ezspived? Here nothing is asked that 
is tautologous, nothing that is superfluous. Fora 
book may be genuine that is not authentic: a 
book may be authentic that is not genuine: and 
many are both genuine and authentic which are 
not inspired. The History of Sir Charles Grand- 


by Richardson, the author whose name it bears; 


I ascribe to Divine grace the commencement, the| again, is an authentie book, the information being, 
continuance and the consummation of all good—!|supplied by Lord Anson himself to the author : 


Scriptures, has other and often stronger grounds of 


may see that the purity of its commands has a} 


and to produce universal felicity; he may expe-| 


ison, for examp'e, is genuine, being indeed written 


but it is not authentic, being a mere effort of that 
ingenious writer’s invention in the production of 
fictions. The account of Lord Anson’s Voyages| 
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eee es 
there is a thick bed of clay, sand, silt, and gravel,— 
having numerous imbedded boulders of waterworn 


Benjaman Robins, the mathematician, and not 
Walters, whose name is appended toit. Hayley’s 
Memoirs of the Life of Cowper are both genuine 
and authentic; they were written by Mr. Hayley, 
and the information they contain was deduced 
from the best authority. The same may be said 
of many other works, which, notwithstanding, lay 
no claims to the character of being inspired. ‘These 
three characteristics of genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration, meet no where but in the books 
which constitute the Old and New Testaments. In 
order to establish this position, I shall now attend 
to the qualities of genuineness and authenticity, 
which will furnish ample employment for the present 
letter ; and shall consider that of inspiration in a 
subsequent part of the series. 

Here I shall first present you with three general 


last century; (Hartley on Man, vol. ii.) and then 
subjoin some such particular considerations as 
must, I think, in conjunction with these propositions, 
remove all doubt from every candid mind. 
IL. The Genuineness of the Scriptures proves the 
Truth of the principal Facts contained in them. 
For, First, it is very rare to meet with any 


circumstances. He who cannot enter into elabo-|genuine writings professing to be real history, in 


which the principal facts are not true; unless 
| where both the motives which engaged the author 
'to falsify, and the circumstances which gave some 
plausibility to the fiction, are apparent; neither of 
\which can be alleged in the present case, with 
jany colour of reason. Where the writer of a his- 
tory appears to the world as such, not only his 
moral sense, but his regard to his character and his 
interest, are strong motives not to falsify in noto- 
rious matters; he must, therefore, have stronger 
motives from the opposite qnarter, and also a fav- 
jourable conjuncture of circumstances, before he 
can attempt this. 

Secondly. As this is rare in general, so it is 
‘much more rare where the writer treats of things 
which happened in his own time, and under his 
own cognizance or direction, and communicates his 
‘history to persons under the same circumstances. 
All which may be said of the writers of the Scrip- 
ture History. 

That this and the following arguments may be 
applied with more ease and perspicuity, I shall 
here, in one view, refer the books of the Old and 
New Testaments to their proper authors. It is 
assumed, then, that the Pentateuch consists of the 
|writings of Moses, put together by Samuel with a 
ivery few additions; that the books of Joshua and 
‘Judges were, in like manner, collected by him ; and 
the book of Ruth, with the tirst part of the book of 
‘Samuel, written by him ; that the latter part of the 
\first book of Samuel, and the second book, were 
\written by the prophets who succeeded Samuel, 
probably Nathan and Gad ; that the books of Kings 
jand Chronicles are extracts from the records of the 
succeeding prophets concerning their own times, 
‘and from the public genealogical tables, made by 
|Ezra; that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are 
collections of like records, some written by Ezra and 
| Nehemiah, and some by their predecessors ; that the 
|book of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, 
in or near the time of the transactions there record- 
ed, perhaps Mordecai,—though some conjecture it 
was Ezra; the book of Job by a Jew, probably by 
Moses; the Psalms by David, Asaph, Moses, and 
other pious persons; the books of Proverbs and 
ithe Canticles by Solomon; the book of Ecclesiastes 
by Solomon, towards the close of his life, when 
distress and anguish had reclaimed him from idola- 
try; the Prophecies by the prophets whose names 








but it is not genuine, for the real author was|they bear; andthe books of the New Testament by 





THE FRIEND. 





the persons to whom they are usually ascribed.|liness be observed. All animals—even pigs—kept|and that when deprived of it, he missed it as much 


There are many internal evidences, and, in the case |clean and curried are found to maintain their flesh}as a regular meal—the narrator added that al. 


of the New Testament, many external ones too 


better, or fatten faster than when dirty and ne- 





though the Bible lay on the table of his room, it 


(which will be touched upon as we proceed,) by |glected, and cleanliness is more important to health| was not sought with the same frequency and ear. 


which these books may be shown to belong to the 
authors here specified. Or, if there be any doubts, 
they are merely of a critical nature,and do not at 
all affect the authenticity of the books, nor mate- 
rially alter the application of the arguments in 
favour of this proposition. Thus, if the Epistle 
to the Hebrews be supposed to have been written 
not by St. Paul, but by Clement, or Barnabas, or 
Luke, the evidence therein given to the miracles 
performed by Christ and his followers, will not 
be at all invalidated by this circumstance. 
(To be continued.) 


Doctoring Sick Animals. One of the best sys- 
tems of medical practice ever known, and which 
will probably stand at the head of the list for all 
coming time, is nursing. Good care will do more 
than all the medicine in the world without it. Med- 
icine is sometimes very good, but the most skilful 
physicians have found they could do but little with 
serious cases without that intelligent and careful 
watching, at all times required for the removal or 
prevention of irritating causes, and known as good 
nursing. The writer once owned a horse suffering 
from an excessive cough. Numerous remedies were 
prescribed by kird neighbours, enough, doubtless, 
to have killed him at once. It was concluded to 
discard all, to give the best attention to his wants, 
and avoid every thing which causes or prolongs a 


cold. ‘This was during the changeable weather of 


autumn, and he was blanketed whenever a chill air 
ws apprehended ; he was worked very moderately, 
avoiding perspiration, and he was fed on succulent 
food, which was suppdsed to favour expectoration, 
and especially young clover. In a few weeks na- 
ture had performed a perfect cure; and if any one 
of the nostrums had accidentally been employed, 
and had not proved very prejudicial, it would un- 
questionably have received high praise for its effica- 
cy. It is of the utmost importance to discriminate 
between a recovery by virtue of medicine, and in 
spite of it. To keep animals in health is more im- 
portant than to cure sick ones, and for this pur- 
pose a few leading rules should be always observed, 
viz: 1st. Always feed regularly as to time and 
quantity. Many animals are made sick by starv- 
ing them at one time and stuffing them at another. 
Especially, never overfeed. 2nd. The same rule 
must be observed with watering, and let the water 
be pure. 3d. Never overwork an animal; regular 
and moderate exercise will enable a working ani- 







































than for flesh. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Qur Homes. 
“O friendly to the best pursuits of man 
Friendly to thought, to virtue and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural leisure passed ! 
Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets ; 
Though many boast thy favours, and affect 
To understand and choose thee for their own. 
But foolish man forgoes his proper bliss, 
Ev'n as his first progenitor, and quits, 
Though placed in paradise, (for earth has still 
Some traces of her youthful beauty left,) 
Substantial happiness for transient joy. 
Scenes form’d for contemplation, and to nurse 
The growing seeds of Wisdom; that suggest, 
By every pleasing image they present, 
Reflections such as meliorate the heart, 
Compose the passions, and exalt the mind; 
* x ~ * 
How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle; and who justly, in return, 
Esteems that busy world an idler too! 
Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful industry enjoyed at home, 
And nature in her cultivated trim 
Dressed to his taste, inviting him abroad— 
Can he want occupation who has these? 
Me therefore studious of laborious ease, 
Not slothful; happy to deceive the time, 
Not waste it; and aware that human life 
Is but a loan to be repaid with use, 
When He shall call his debtors to account 
From whom are all our blessings; bus’ness finds 
Ev’n here; while sedulous I seek t’ improve, 
At least neglect not, or leave unemploy’d, 
The mind he gave me; driving it, though slack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its work 
By causes not to be divulged in vain, 
To its just point—the service of mankind. 
He that attends to his interior self, 
That has a heart, and keeps it; and who secks 
A social, not a dissipated life ; 
Has business; feels himself engag'd t’ achieve 
No unimportant, thouzh a silent, task. 
A life all turbulence and noise may seem, 
To him that leads it, wise, and to be praised; 
But wisdom is a pearl with most success 
Sought in still water, and beneath clear skies, 
He that is ever occupied in storms, 
Or dives not for it, or brings up instead, 
Vainly industrious, a disgraceful prize.” 


How beautiful the picture of a life in such a 
Home—amid “ Friends, books, a garden!” how 
strong the contrast with the world around, and 
the pursuits of the world. 

By the highest authority we have been taught 
the influence of “a little leaven hid in three mea- 
sures of meal,” leavening the whole lump—leaven 


mal to do more the year through, by all odds, than| whether it be for good or for evil, we may appre- 
hurried driving at one time, and resting and over-|hend, pervades and assimilates with itself the men- 
feeding at another; and it will be infinitely less|tal as well as physical surroundings—and so ren- 


liable to disease. 
salt; it is useful, but an observance of preceding 
rules without salt will be incomparably better than 
their infraction with it. 5th. Never feed musty or 
bad food. If musty fodder must be used, pass it 
through a rapid cutter, and moisten, salt, and meal 
it. 6th. Avoid unwholesome or poisonous plants 
in pastures and in hay. 7th. Guard all animals 
against cold rain and snow falling on them, and 
ayainst lying on cold, wet ground. 8th. All changes 
of food must be gradual. If from hay to grass, let 
the grazing be but an hour the first day, two hours 
the next, three the next, &c. The same caution 
must be carefully observed in beginning to feed 
with roots, grain, &c. 9th. Be careful that ani- 
mals have enough of exercise and plenty of pure, 
fresh air. Stables must be well ventilated; ani- 
mals often become sick from breathing foul air. 
10. Lastly, and by no means least, let strict clean- 





4th. Allow a regular supply of|ders it of vast importance that those who have 


under their direction the Homes of our Society— 
upon whom has rested the obligation to “ command 
their children, and their household,” that they 








nestness as the Tribune, Courier, and Gazette, it 
seemed to be frequently entirely forgotten both 
morning and evening. For myself I am willing to 
acknowledge, my own habit was at one period, at 
my breakfast table, to read the morning paper— 
and I am ready to believe there is a large portion 
of the Homes within our borders where the prac. 
tices are but too much approximating to such ha. 
bits; and where from the objectionable character 
of many papers, there is great danger the attach. 
ment to the “doctrines” of the daily journals will 
continue to become stronger, as well as attach. 
ment to the doctrines of Friends continue to be. 
come weaker—sitting more and more loosely upon 
daily readers—for this sort of reading in man 
cases almost entirely supersedes all other. We 
see it in the parlours of invalids, in the chambers 
of sickness, and upon beds of languishing, which 
sometimes have proved to be beds of death. 

But very few among the members of our reli- 
gious Society, I apprehend, have reflected upon 
the tendencies or the influences of a regular course 
of reading the graphic descriptions of the illusive 
glories of battle-fields with their chivalric deeds 
and heroism, or the general scope of a large por- 
tion of the daily materials of some publications 
abounding throughout our land, not omitting the 
detailed Divorce histories, or minutize of Police 
Reports; with all the acrimony of political strife, 
Can benefit be derived from familiarity with such 
reading by the aged or middle-aged—as the years 
draw nigh “when they shall be afraid of that 
which is high, and fears shall be in the way, and 
the almond-tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper 
shall be a burthen, and desire shall fail; beeause 
man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets,” the days when will be realized 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is 
vanity.” And in every human probability must 
their effects be for good or for evil upon the young 
members of our religious Society, daily finding them- 
selves at a period so important as the outset of their 
lives, in such compantonship ?—for its being so con- 
stant, and its teachings so steady, we might almost 
fancy “thou seemest a real and breathing presence.” 

A sage of ancient time declared, “ It is of great 
moment by whom and in what manner every one 
is educated,” and Legh Richmond so eminent in 
recent days alike for his virtues and for the happy 
influences shed about his domestic scenes, held the 
opinion, “ whatever has a tendency to fit my chil- 
dren for heaven, I approve; but I must keep aloof 
from everything which is likely to be a snare or a 
temptation to them, or indispose their minds to 4 
serious or steady pursuit of their great object.” 
He thought too, “that although a good school is 
better than a bad Home,—a good Home is the 
best of schools. Children are for the most part 
















































































guard well the approaches, by which the leaven of| educated in temper and habits of all kinds not by 


evil may be introduced within their domestic circle 
—acquaintance, friendships, books and publications 
by the periodical or daily press, are the avenues 
whither concerned parents turn instinctively. Even 
drops of water falling continuously upon a stone 
will wear it away. It was Wilberforce, if I mis- 
take not, who expressed the opinion, “ that a per- 
son for three months reading a (daily) journal, 
would become a convert to its doctrines.” Surely 
then we should look to the purity and to the truth- 
fulness of their teachings. 

I have recently heard of a Friend who said toa 
guest spending a few days with him, that the morn- 
ing paper was as essential to him as his breakfast ; 





governesses, but by companions, and here all is 
contingency.” He likewise held that a happy 
Home greatly depended on associating some use- 
ful pursuit with recreation, and proper employ of 
the leisure hours of the younger portions of the 
family. If this be admitted, would it not be well 
to provide a turner’s lathe with implements for oc- 
cupation in different mechanical employments, be- 
sides a choice selection of books,* that facilities be 





* Any person desiring to make such a selection, may 
be gratified to learn, that a second edition of Upham’s 
Letters, or Travels in Europe, Egypt, and Palestine, has 
been recently published in Philadelphia—a book hap- 
pily blending much of knowledge and wisdom. 
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afforded as opportunities occur when abroad or at|eggs, and rear their young; here they play—here 
home, to make collections for commencing a cabinet |they sing. Sometimes a nest is found in a wistaria, 
of whatever is beautiful in nature or ingenious in|immediately beneath a window. Look at it if you 
art—with specimens of botany and mineralogy—|will; pass your finger over the back of the sitting 
as well as possession of, or, at least access to mi-}mother; it is no offence. When the young are 
croscopes, air-pumps, and machines illustrating| hatched, and three days old, look at them, also, if 
electricity and hydraulics—with telescopes for|you will; the parent 1s pleased, and her offspring 
surveying the planets and wonderful appearances |are fearless. So among all the trees and all the 
in the heavens. bushes. I speak from actual experience. It is a 

Pennsylvania, Eleventh mo. 13, 1857. most amiable sight to behold these pretty creatures, 
of all hues and all colours, feeding their young. 
And how the papas make the welkin ring with 
their floods of melody! Here let me remark, that 
the musical powers of the canary, heard in an open 
park or shrubbery, are as novel as they are beau- 
tiful. When thus “free,” he is heard to perfection. 
Birds in confinement are under restraint. They 
sing, it is true, but their song is monotonous. It 
lacks the energy and spirit of a roving bard. 
These birds are tree of the house; they eat at the 
table, fly on the young ladies’ shoulders, and make 
themselves quite “at home” with the household. 
Moreover their food, in choice variety, is placed 
for them in a very large cage on the lawn, which 
they enter by certain small openings. Would you 
detain them, a slight, invisible cord, skilfully touched 
by a gentle hand, bars every point of egress. They 
are your prisoners! For a succession of years has 
this colony existed and thrived; and many a treat 
have I had while contemplating what may be ac- 
complished by only a little tact and a kindly dis- 
position — Welliam Kidd, 
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It is a solemn moment, and no man can feel an 
indifference in the issue of events. Of our present 
troubles no man can see the end. They are, for- 
tunately, as yet mainly commercial; and if we are 
only to lose money, and by painful poverty to be 
taught wisdom, no man need seriously to despair. 
And yet the very haste to be rich, which is the oc- 
casion of this wide-spread calamity, has tended to 
destroy the moral forces with which we are to re- 
sist and subdue it—Late Paper. 





The subject of differences among brethren has 
always been a delicate one. These differences have 
always been exaggerated. If we could but behold 
the number of those who are seeking to promote 
the same holy end—burning with love and zeal for 
the same blessed cause, and at the same time ap- 
preciate the blessedness of Christian unity and fel- 
lowship, we should be led to conclude that no 
sacrifice of personal feeling and no degree of spi- 
ritual wrestling would be too great; no trial of 
our faith and patience too humiliating, and no la- 





son, and led them to hazard an armed conflict with 
a government so vastly superior to them in all the 
resources of war. The event is to be greatly de- 
plored, as it must eventually lead to great destrue- 
tion of human life, and an incalculable amount of 
human misery; and we much regret to see the sen- 
timent broached in some of the periodicals, that 
this last act of the Mormons offers the best issue 
that could be presented for settling the difficulties 
they have produced, as it gives a fair opportunity 
for destroying their community, or driving them 
out of the United States. But bad as very many 
of them must be, and utterly abominable as are 
their doctrines and practices, there are, we doubt 
not, many poor ignorant dupes, many innocent 
children among them, who were little aware of 
the toils of sin and corruption, into which they 
were being led, when they took their journey to 
Salt Lake City, and who probably would be glad 
to escape from its infection, were it in their power, 
but who must now abide the conflict, and share in 
the misery that may be inflicted on the community. 
It would be well for those in authority in our Go- 
vernment to bear in mind, that as we profess to be 
believers in a religion which enjoins peace on earth, 
good will to men, while the infatuated Mormons 
repudiate that religion, and are little if any better 
than heathen, it behooves us to show the superiority 
of our faith by our works, and to seek to maintain 
and secure the rightful authority of the government 
by means consonant with the peaceful nature of the 
religion of Jesus. We have a full belief in the 
power of Christian principles, and their adaptation 















































































































































bours too arduous, which might be required for its 
preservation or restoration. We would then be 
engaged to look at individuals on the right, not on 





While Rebecca Jones was lying sick with yellow | to all circumstances, and that if the proper course 
fever, she addressed Thomas Scattergood as fol-| were pursued, these difficulties, as well as all others 
lows: —“ Dear Thomas, many have fled from occurring within governments or between them, 







the wrong side. We would understand and ap- the Truth, but the Lord will meet with them. —— = — oe by ean —— 
reciate one another. We would forget wrongs|P@ve been an exercised woman for thirty years|principies, and thus be @ means of spreading the 
ae soln egg gine Magy" P oe an past, and often grieved to see the pride and for-|Redeemer’s kingdom from sea to sea, and from the 
only ra this, in humility we must think less of|g¢tfulness of many in our Society; the multiply. |Tvers to the ends of the earth. 
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ourselves, and more of the sentiments and feelings|’”’S @ pleasure carriages, formal visiting, &e. 





of others; we must avoid extreme statements, as 

to the desires, designs and practices of others, and 

thus keep our own hands free and clean. 
~~ 


A Colony of Canaries. 


A friend of mine, residing not more than some 
sixteen miles from London, has at the present 
time a whole colony of canaries living and breed- 
ing in the open air. They are free as the air they 
breathe, unrestricted in their flight, thoroughly do- 
mesticated in their habits, and tame as any heart 
could desire them to be. I will now describe the 
spot where this fairy bird-land lies concealed from 
the prying eye of the public. I have seen it often, 
and revelled in the sight quite at my leisure. On 
entering the picturesque mansion, the eye is arrested 
by an extensive and charming view from the win- 
dow. Seated, or rather embossed in its own grounds, 
from the windows downwards, there is a verdant 
lawn, extending by a gradual slope to the margin 
of a large open park—there being no interruption 
to an almost unbounded prospect. Immediately 
contiguous to the dwelling-house is an ample shrub- 
bery, beautifully laid out, and comprising trees and 
shrubs of all kinds. Here the birds nest and hold 
their conferences. This shrubbery extends all 
round the house. To the left, immediately beyond 
the flower-garden, and in a shady corner, is a sheet 
of water overarched by trees. Here the cattle re- 
sort to drink ; here, too, the birds assemble to en- 
joy the cool breezes, when the blazing sun banishes 
them from the park and open fields. Such is the 
Spot where dwells this happy family of canaries. 
Here they live, day and night, in perfeet liberty ; 
here they build their nests; here they lay their 







At another time, while he was with her, she said, 
“there is another dispensation in store for this 
people, depend upon it,—repeating it more than 
once,—if the people are not humbled by the pre- 
sent.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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It would appear from the accounts published in 
the daily papers, that Brigham Young, the high 
priest of the Mormons, has, by proclamation, for- 
bidden the troops of the United States to enter or 
remain within the territory of Utah, unless they 
surrender their arms and ammunition; thus vir- 
tually setting the Government at defiance. The 
Mormons are said to have entered into league with 
different tribes of Indians, residing in the mountain 


the far West, and that they are responsible for 
many of the outrages recently committed upon the 
emigrant trains, in which so many human lives have 
been sacrificed. Eighty wagons containing sup- 
plies for the United States troops, and belonging to 
contractors, were attacked, pillaged and burnt by 
them. It has been foreseen that the assumptions 
of the leaders of these poor deluded people, and 
the determination manifested by them to set the 


fastnesses, and roaming over the great plains of 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 31st ult. 
Intelligence of the capture of Delhi had been received. 

The British army having been strongly reinforced, as- 
saulted the city on the morning of Ninth month 14th, 


and gained possession of the northern portion of it; on 
I 


the 16th the magazine was stormed, and on the 20th the 
whole city was occupied. The entire loss of the British 
is not stated. Up to the 16th, it was computed at 600 
killed and wounded, including 50 officers. The natives 
made an obstinate resistance, and must have been de- 
stroyed in great numbers. General Wilson, the English 
commander, directed that the women and children should 
be spared, but ordered no quarter to be given to the men. 
Many of the mutineers however escaped—among them, 
the King of Delhi and his two sons. Considerable rein- 
forcements had arrived at Calcutta. General Havelock’s 
force had been increased, and he had set forward for 
| the relief of Lucknow, the garrison in which still held 
out against the rebels. A few cases of disaffection had 
occurred in the Bombay Presidency. 

The financial crisis in this country was severely felt 
in England. The Borough Bank of Liverpool had sus- 
pended. The liabilities are estimated at a million anda 
half sterling, but are said to be fully secured. Heavy 
failures had occurred in London, Manchester, Perth, and 
other places of houses, connected with the American 
ltrade. The bullion in the Bank of England had de- 
creased £154,000 during the week. The money pressure 
|had caused a decline of 4d. a 3d. on all qualities of cot- 
ton. Fair Orleans was quoted at 8$d.; middling, 83d. ; 
Uplands, 83d.; middling, 84d. The sales of the week 
; were only 14,000 bales. Breadstuffs bad also fallen. The 
following were the quotations :—Western Canal, 27s. a 
28s. ; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 29s. a 30s. 





The news 


a s = |from India had caused an advance in consols, notwith- 
authority of the United States at defiance, when} : 


it came in collision with their extravagant preten- 
sions, or abominable practices, must sooner or later 
subject them to its coercive power; but it could 
hardly have been supposed that their fanaticism 


standing the unsettlement in financial affairs. 
30th, consols for money, 893; for account, 89}. 
General Cavaignac had died suddenly of disease of the 
heart. 
The Prince of Prussia has undertaken the conduct of 
public affairs, but the health of the King is said to be 


On the 





would have betrayed them into premeditated trea- |improving. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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The Swiss elections have resulted in favour of the 
liberals. ; 

More failures have occurred at Vienna, but the worst 
of the crisis was believed to be over. 

Advices from St. Petersburg leave little doubt of a 
plan for the emancipation of the serfs having been ar- 
ranged hy the Czar’s government. 

Hong Kong dates to Ninth month 10th, had been re- 
ceived. The blockade of the Canton river was strictly 
maintained vy the British fleet. 

Four Days Later.—Up to the 4th inst., the Bank of 
England continued to lose gold, giving rise to apprehen- 
sions that the rate of discount would be advanced to 9 
per cent. The attempted launch of the mammoth steamer 
Great Eastern commenced at noon of the 3d inst., and she 
had moved several feet, when an accident occurred to 
the machinery, which put a stop to further operations. 
These cannot be resumed until next month; and in the 
mean time the vessel is said to be in danger of settling. 

Submarine telegraphic communication between Sar- 
dinia and Africa has been established. 

The Swedish diet had rejected the religious liberty 
bill, after seven days’ energetic debate. 

The Liverpool markets for cotton and breadstuffs were 
without material change. 

MEXICO.—The dates from the city of Mexico are to 
the 6th inst. The country continues to be distracted by 
internal dissensions. In Yucatan, Campeachy had sur- 
rendered to the government forces, but there was no 
prospect of an early termination of the strife. The In- 
dians were at war with both factions. The political 
guarantees of the new Constitution of Mexico have been 
suspended, and President Comonfort clothed with dicta- 
torial powers. 

ST. DOMINGO.—Civil war is raging in the Domini- 
can Republic, and that portion of the island is said to be 
in a most deplorable condition. One party is called the 
loyal, and the other the revolutionary party, but their 
respective views and objects are not stated. It is not 
improbable, the Repubiic will soon fall into the power of 
the Haytiens. 

UNITED STATES.—The Treasurer’s statement, up 
to the 9th inst., shows the amount in the several depo- 
sitaries, subject to draft, to be $8,758,000. The receipts 
for the week were $580,000. 

The Mission to China.—The steam frigate Minnesota, 
with W. B. Reed, U.S. Commissioner to China, on board, 
arrived at Cape Town on the 7th of Ninth month. The 
steamer was receiving a supply of coals, and would pro- 
bably soon proceed on the voyage. She left Norfolk on 
the 30th of Sixth month. 

Kansas.—The Constitutional Convention completed its 
labours, and adjourned on the 7th inst. A provisional 
government, with General Calhoun as Governor, was 
formed to go into operation immediately. The Conven- 
tion passed a separate clause sanctioning slavery, which, 
it is stated, will be the only section submitted to a vote 
of the people. It is thought to be the design to get the 
Constitution accepted by Congress, prior to the assem- 
bling of the territorial Legislature. 

Missouri.—The total bonded debt of this State is 
$16,532,000, of which $15,920,000 has been created on 
railroad account. 

Walker, the Filibuster.—This individual was arrested 
in New Orleans on the 10th, the discovery having been 
made that his expedition was about to sail. The next 
morning he was brought before the U.S. District Court, 
and he gave bail in the sum of two thousand dollars, to 
appear on the 17th, to answer the charges brought 
against him. The same day, while the steam frigate 
Fulton was waiting at the mouth of the Mississippi, to 
intercept him, he went on board the mail boat for Mo- 
bile, from which vessel, during the night, he got on 
board his own vessel, the steamer Fashion, which, with 
a force of four hundred men, a thousand stand of arms, 
and munitions, and provisions for three months, imme- 
diately sailed for Nicaragua or Costa Rica. 

T'he Mormons.—There seems no reason to doubt that 
these people have resolved on resistance to the U. 8S. 
troops, and may probably succeed in cutting off a por- 
tion of the expedition. A letter from Chief Justice Echols, 
dated, 21 miles east of the South Pass, Tenth month 13th, 
1857, says: “An express has just arrived from Gorden 
river, and reports that, on the night of October 5th, a 
train of twenty-six wagons was captured by the Mor- 
mons, twenty-five miles from the Pacific Spring. At the 
same time other trains were taken near Green river—in 
all seventy-eight wagons and loading.” At the latest 
accounts, it was supposed, a considerable part of the 
U.S. troops would be unable to get on, this winter, be- 
yond Fort Laramie. On the 22d ult., the snow was 
seven inches deep in the vicinity of Fort Laramie. 

Culifornia.—The steamer St. Louis, from Aspinwall, 
arrived at New York on the 16th, with the California 


mails of Tenth month 20th, and $1,170,000 in specie. 
Two severe shocks of earthquake were felt at San Fran- 
cisco on the evening of the 19th ult. The Indians had 
attacked the settlements of Honey Lake Valley, driving 
out the inhabitants, and carrying off all the stock and 
provisions. Business at San Francisco was unusually 
dull for all kinds of produce. 

Breadstuffs—New York.—The quotations for wheat, 
on the 16th, were nearly the same as on the 9th inst. 
Corn had advanced to 81} cts. Philadelphia. —Red wheat, 
$1.23 a $1.27; white, $1.33; old yellow corn, 80 cts.; 
new, 60 cts. Baltimore.—Red wheat, $1.15 a $1.18; 
white, $1.25 a $1.45; old yellow corn, 72 cts. a 74 cts. ; 
new, 55 cts. a 60 cts. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 382. A contract has 
been made by the city with Forbes & Co., for cleaning 
the streets for five years; the compensation to be $345,- 
000 a year. Measures have been taken to furnish work 
for a portion of the unemployed poor on the Central 
Park. The grading and repairs of the streets will also, 
it is expected, furnish employ for a considerable number. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 122. Adults, 61; 
children, 61. 

Money Matters.—The general impression appears to be, 
that the lowest point of depression has been reached, 
and that trade and business will henceforth improve, 
perhaps slowly, but steadily. The banks of Boston and 
New York have largely increased their stock of specie. 
Those of the latter city are believed to hold about seven- 
teen and a half millions, and could resume specie pay- 
ments at any time, but are deterred by the knowledge that 
the banks of the State are not ready to follow their ex- 
ample. Some of the manufacturing companies, which 
had suspended operations, have resumed business, and 
others in various parts are making preparations to do so. 
Still there will remain, it is thought, many thousands of 
persons without employment. 

Miscellaneous. — The Fever at Lisbon. —This deadly 
epidemic which has desolated Lisbon, continued its ra- 
vages, up to the 19th ult., at which period the average 
daily mortality was about sixty. The disease is said to 
be a species of typhus; in some cases however resem- 
bling yellow fever. 

Cholera is still prevailing in the north of Europe. At 
Stockholm, five thousand persons have died of the dis- 
ease. 

Destroyed by Lightning.—The ship Howadji, from Bos- 
ton, bound to Liverpool, with a cargo of cotton, hemp, 
and tallow, was struck by lightning on the 3d inst. The 
cargo was set on fire, and the ship totally consumed. The 
captain and crew were rescued the same night by the 
ship Gutenburg, of Hamburg, and taken to New York. 
The value of the vessel and cargo was about $140,000. 

Railroads.—The receipts of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for the Tenth month, amounted to $389,921, which is 
$38,226 less than the corresponding month last year. 
The receipts of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for the 
same time, amounted to $396,191, which is $75,199 less 
than in the Tenth month, 1856. 

A Prolific Vine-—A vineyard near Strasbourg, France, 
has a vine on which 1157 bunches of grapes were grown 
this season, producing 156 litres, or about 39 gallons of 
wine. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Isaac Cowgill, 0., $5, to 27, vol. 31; 
from H. Knowles, agt., N. Y., for Benj. R. Knowles, Henry 
A. Robert, Abram A. Knowles, and John J. Peckham, $2 
each, vol. 31; from Smith Upton, agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 
31, for Paul Upton, A. M. Underhill, Mary Wing, $2 each, 
vol. 31, for Daniel Grifhn, $2, to 27, vol. 32, for J. Havi- 
land, $3, to 27, vol. 31, for Hulet Bedell, $2, to 17, vol. 
32; from Joseph Evans and John Lewis, per Joel Evans, 
Pa., $2 each, vol. 30; from George Gilbert, Pa., $2, vol. 
31; from Joseph Taylor, Pa., $4.65, to 52, vol. 31. 


WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in 
this city. Apply to 
Sipney Coargs, 330 Arch street. 
Anna Maria Roserts, 67 N. Ninth street. 
Brvtan M. Hacker, 144 8. Fourth street. 
Eleventh month, 1857. 


WANTED. 
A competent Male Teacher is wanted for Friends’ 
School at Mount Laurel, N. J. 
Early application may be made to 
Wititam Jessep. 
Jos Garwoop. 
Address, Mount Laurel Post Office, N. Jersey. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

Assistant Teachers are wanted for the Boys and Girly 
Schools. Application may be made to the Superia. 
tendent, or either of the undernamed, viz: 

NatHan Suarptess, Concordville, 

Tuos. Evans, 817 Arch street. 

Ex1z. Pizrson, N. Fifth street. 

Saran Atusy, Pine street. 
Philad., Tenth mo. 30th, 1857. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. 0., Del. Co. 

Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co, 

Joun M. Kaiaun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JoserH Exxinton, 377 S. Second street. 
Se eee 

Marriep, on the 12th inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Parkersville, Isaac B. Wess, to Hannan Baily, both of 
Pennsbury, Chester county, Pa. 

, on the 22d ult., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Germantown, Pa., Rosert Barctay Jones, to Ezraern, 
daughter of the late Ezra Jones, all of Cheltingham, 
Montgomery county, Pa. 
—_—_—_—e'e————————e—eeeeeeeeenenn nn 


Diep, the 16th of Eighth month, 1856, at. his residence 
in Smyrna, Chenango county, N. Y., in the 80th year of 
his age, Rurus Brices; a member of Smyrna Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. He bore a lingering disease 
patiently, and was resigned to his situation, waiting the 
time for his release with a calm and quiet mind, and 
passed away with a well grounded hope of an accept 
ance through the merits and mercy of his dear Re- 
deemer. 

——, on the 25th of Twelfth month, 1856, afters 
short illness, Arice Brices, widow of the above, in the 
67th year of her age. Being surrounded with many and 
peculiar trials, she was concerned to live a consistent 
christian life, and having finished her day’s work, as we 
humbly trust, in the day-time, death to her had no ter- 
rors, and the grave no victory. 

——, at his residence in Hamilton, Madison county, 
N. Y., the 8th of Ninth month, 1857, in the 84th year of 
his age, ZesuLoN Weaver; a member and minister of 
Madison Particular and Smyrna Monthly Meeting. 

, the 21st of Ninth month, 1857, Marion Puro, 
widow of James Purdie, late of Norwich, England, in the 
83d year of her age; a consistent member and diligent 
attender of Smyrna Particular and Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y. Although most of her faculties were greatly im- 
paired by age, yet she was pleasant and childlike, and 
is gathered home, we humbly trust, like a shock of com 
fully ripe. 

——, suddenly, Auice, wife of James R. Boss, and 
daughter of Henry Knowles ; a much beloved and con- 
sistent member of Smyrna Particular and Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was taken on the 26th of Ninth month, with 
congestion of the brain, which in a few hours deprived 
her of speech, and apparently of her understanding, 
which never recovered. She appeared to be a great 
sufferer from the time she was taken until within a few 
hours of her death, when she became quite easy, and 
passed away like one in a sweet sleep, the 29th of Ninth 
month, 1857, in the 33d year of her age. She wasa 
diligent attender of meeting, and a firm believer in the 
doctrines and testimonies of the gospel as held by av- 
cient Friends, and her father-in-law remarked, he had 
never heard an unpleasant word from her lips since she 
had lived in his family, over ten years. In recording 
the death of this beloved young Friend, painful though 
it be, she having left a husband and an only child, to 
gether with many relatives, and a large circle of ac- 
quaintance, to mourn the loss of her company and cout- 
sel, yet they mourn not without hope, for they do most 
assuredly believe that notwithstanding the suddenness 
of the call, she had oil in her vessel, and her lamp was 
trimmed and burning, and that she is now at rest with 
her dear Redeemer. 

, on the 2d inst., Mary H., wife of Nathaniel H. 
Brown, and daughter of the late Joseph Walton, aged 
38 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. She was of a meek and quiet spirit, 
circumspect in life and conversation, and it is believed 
her end was peace. 


Aen LLL LLL LLL 
ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge strect, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank 
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